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THE DILEMMA FACING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


VERY day brings new questions about the employment 

of children and young people in wartime. More and 

more industries are experiencing a labor shortage, fearing 

an even more acute situation when the 18- and 19-year-olds 

are drafted, and bidding for the services of young people 

who would ordinarily be in school. 

Stores and post offices are recruiting 16- and 17-year-olds 

to handle Christmas activity; canners 


people a double burden of school and work under which 
either their health or their education is bound to suffer? 

For younger children the question is simpler. Child labor 
is not needed and should not be permitted. Children under 
16 belong in school, and work outside of school hours 
should be strictly limited in amount and type. 

The case is admirably summed up by the Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Herald of October 19: 





want younger children and longer 


“Labor, as any employer will tell 





hours; at least one coal mine operator 
has petitioned for permission to use 
17-year-old boys to replace older 
workers who are leaving; bowling 





you, is at a premium these days. 
With the draft draining off men and 
the arms industries luring others, 
willing hands can find plenty to do. 





alleys, resorts and hotels clamor for 
young workers. 

On a wise handling, on an indi- 
vidual basis, of all problems that 
arise, much is at stake. Industry 
needs workers — but young people 
need education. It is not a question 
of whether young people should be 
encouraged to leave school for em- 
ployment; of their own accord they 
are leaving in tremendous numbers. 
If they are to be held in school, it re- 
quires definite effort to make them 
realize the advantages of further 
schooling. As W. K. Cobb, School 
Superintendent of Ventura County, 
has stated recently in an article in 
California Parent-Teacher, ‘“The 
school is definitely competing with 
industry for the time of young peo- 
ple. Can the public school make pre- 
flight aeronautics so attractive that the youngster wants 
to give up a job at $50 a week?” 

Young people are determined to work either full time or 
part time. One example of this is the petition signed by 660 
out of 700 students in a New Jersey high school asking that 
the school day end at 1:30 instead of 3:15 in order that 
there might be more time for afternoon and evening 
employment. 

For young people over 16 (as well as for those of 14 
and 15 years in many states) the problem is complicated by 
the fact that school attendance is no longer compulsory and 
wages in industry are high and attractive. If we place too 
many restrictions in the way of employment for older boys 
and girls outside of school hours, do we run the risk of 
increasing the number who drop out of school altogether? 
On the other hand, if we encourage part time work as a 
substitute for school leaving, are we putting on young 
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Courtesy, World-Telegram 





“I’m speaking for the class, sir, and we’re wondering if 

you might not consider some toughening up exercises in 

preparation for work on farms as more important than 
piles of home work this year.” 








Some of those hands, in the fields of 
farming and dairying, now belong to 
boys and girls. Agriculture more and 
more is turning to the labor of 
youngsters from 13 years up. And 
such outdoor labor is not usually 
injurious. 

“However, under the guise of war 
needs, canning factories are agitating 
for a reduction in the allowable 
working ages of minors so that they 
can supplant labor lost to the draft 
and defense companies. Here is 
something which must be watched 
carefully. It is argued that children 
should learn to ‘do things,’ that they 
should acquire a sense of the value 
of money. Which is all well and 
good. Children should learn to do 
things. But doing chores or ‘things’ 
at home is far different from labor- 
ing in a canning plant, keeping up with high-production 
machinery straining young hands, young eyes and young 
brains at jobs which are definitely labor. Children in a home 
where the father earns the real wage and the mother keeps 
house is the ideal sought in America by our child labor 
and industrial laws. Such children should help their parents. 
They should learn to care for lawns and gardens, to feed 
animals, to paint and fix things around the house. They 
should know how to do the dishes, make beds, cook and 
sew. They should do all these chores and do them well, 
cooperate in the running of the family, which is, on a tiny 
scale, a pattern of the city and the nation... . 

“But keeping children out of school for a factory job, 
giving them industrial tasks because cheap help is fast van- 
ishing, isn’t teaching them to ‘do things’ or improving their 
sense of money values. Rather, it is getting around the child 
(Continued on page 3) 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AS 
CHRISTMAS CLERKS 


(Write us what you think) 


N many cities high school students, usually those 16 
years or over, are being recruited to work in stores 
during the Christmas shopping period. 

Different plans are being adopted: in some cities pupils 
are to be excused for two or three weeks; in others pupils 
are being divided into groups, each group to be absent for 
one week; in still others the students will be excused after 
the morning session, and work after school hours and on 
Saturdays. Some schools are imposing restrictions such as 
that only honor pupils, or those in good standing, will be 
referred for work, or that pupils working outside of school 
hours shall not work more than four hours on a school day, 
8 hours on Saturday or later than 10 p.m. at night. Some 
have reached an agreement with the retail trade groups 
whereby the stores will hire only school students who bring 
a referral card from the school. 

This is probably indicative of other calls that will be 
made upon high school students to work during the school 
year in various industries, especially those which have peak 
periods such as canneries. Opinion on this specific pro- 
posal of employment in Christmas stores varies widely, 
according to newspaper accounts. We should be very in- 
terested to hear from parents and teachers of 16- and 17- 
year-old high school students what they think of such plans. 
Should young people of these ages be encouraged to engage 
in temporary work? If so, is it preferable, from the point 
of view of the student’s health and education, for them to 
take full-time employment which means absence from 
school, or part-time employment which means carrying a 
double load of school work and a job. 

We shall be glad to summarize replies received. 


SURVEY OF FARM ACCIDENTS 


Fa Rete nae of newspaper clippings by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Safety Department revealed 112 farm 
accidents in the State in July, 1942. Twenty-three involved 
children under 16 years, of which 6 were fatal. Many of 
these accidents were suffered during the course of employ- 
ment. 

In order to find out more about the causes, nature and 
extent of farm accidents, a State Farm Accident Committee 
has been organized in Ohio made up of the heads of various 
organizations interested in agriculture. Under its auspices a 
survey was started last March with the cooperation of the 
vocational agricultural schools of the State and home eco- 
nomic classes in rural territories. Each student will report, 
on forms provided, full data on accidents occurring on their 





own and three adjacent farms. This study, which will be 
completed in March, 1943, should yield results that will be 
of great value not only in suggesting potential sources of 
hazards which can be corrected, but in indicating dangerous 
types of work in which children should not participate. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 
IN ENGLAND 


R. E. R. A. Merewether, Health Inspector of Factories 
in Great Britain, was the guest of honor at an in- 
formal luncheon recently held by the National Child Labor 
Committee. It is clear that vocational counselling, health 
inspection of young workers, and administration of child 
labor regulations are questions to which considerable atten- 
tion has been given in England—and a careful study of their 
procedures would be of great value to this country. 

On the other hand, basic standards as to minimum age 
and hours for young workers in England are lower than 
those existing in most parts of the United States. Fourteen 
years is still the school leaving age, children of 14 and 15 
years may work in factories, and although there is a basic 
44-hour work week, this may be extended to 48 hours. 
Workers of 16 and 17 years may enter practically any 
occupation and their work week averages 54 to 56 hours. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT RELAXED 


N order issued by the Secretary of Labor on November 
14 permits girls of 16 and 17 years to work in war 
industries. Formerly, under the Walsh-Healey Act, there 
was a 16 year age minimum for boys, but 18 for girls in 
Government contract jobs. Certain restrictions were incor- 
porated in the order including prohibition of work for more 
than 8 hours a day, between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. or in 
hazardous processes. This brings the Walsh-Healey Act in 
line with the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act which sets 
a 16 year age minimum. 


SUGAR BILL KILLED 


N November 20, the Senate Finance Committee tabled 

the bill suspending the child labor provisions of the 

Sugar Act (reported on in the last issue). Especially grati- 

fying was the fact that several beet sugar growers’ asso- 

ciations expressed their disapproval of the bill and complete 
sympathy with present child labor provisions. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


R. DINWIDDIE has been in Washington several 
times recently, and on October 20 testified at the 
hearing on the Domengeaux bill suspending the child 
labor provisions of the Sugar Act. He has been appointed 
Chairman of a Committee on Legislation of the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime and is also 
serving as Chairman of a Subcommittee on Young Workers 
in Wartime Agriculture organized under the General Ad- 
visory Committee on Protection of Young Workers. 
* * * 

For several weeks Mr. Sidel has been in the field visiting 
states where legislative work may be undertaken this winter. 
* * * 

The National Child Labor Committee was represented 
by Mrs. Zimand at an all-day meeting called jointly by the 
Y.W.C.A., the Women’s Trade Union League and the 
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National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s the Westchester County Children’s Association, several 
Clubs to discuss problems of women workers in wartime. series of four meetings each will be held in various parts of 
* * + Westchester County this winter to discuss child labor prob- 
Mr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Sidel attended the Ninth Na- lems in local areas. The leaders of the groups are holding 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation which met in monthly conferences with Mrs. Zimand. Miss Beatrice 
Indianapolis March 17-18. Kaplan, a Barnard College student, is undertaking field 
* * # work in Mount Vernon in connection with this project. 
Articles by Mrs. Zimand on child labor in wartime have Tees oe ae 
recently appeared in the Intelligencer-Leader, published by Mr. Dinwiddie recently reported on his trip to Farm 
the Beard of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church in Security Administration projects at a luncheon meeting of 
America, and in A New Earth, the annual program book the faculty of the New York School of Social Work. 


of che Methodist Woman's Society of Christian Service. THE DILEMMA FACING STUDENTS 


Mrs. Zimand has been asked to serve as a member of _ (Continued from page 1) 
the Younger Girls Subcommittee of the Division of Com- labor ‘laws; it is finding an easy ‘out’ for the problems the 
munity Y.W.C.A.’. 4 » » war has created for all of us. 


; ; ; “Admittedly, we must replace the men who are called 
Mr. Sidel, Miss Clugston, and Miss Dyckman, Legis- away with someone. But let the someones be grown women, 
lative Chairman of the New Jersey Consumers League, men summoned from retirement, or adults who, prior to the 
have prepared a report, based on a field trip, of the opera- war, did not work at regular jobs. We don’t want child 
tion of the New Jersey Law creating a State Commission labor to creep back while our boys are away fighting. Be- 
on Student Services. The report will be sent on request. cause one of the things they are fighting for is a chance for 
slides every child to grow up strong, useful, healthy and well- 
Under the leadership of Miss Mary Helen Smith, Direc- educated. Let us remember that when we hear glib argu- 
tor of the Division of Community and Public Welfare of | ments in favor of child labor.” 


CHILD LABOR—1940 CENSUS 


Pe labor figures for the separate states are now following an occupation, regardless of their status on the 
being reported by the Census. Summary figures avail- Census date. The 1940 “‘labor force’’ was determined on 
able to date are given below, and analysis by occupations the basis of employment status during the week of March 
for any of these states will be sent on request. 24-30 and comprised not only persons actually employed 

It must be borne in mind that employment figures for and on government emergency projects, but also those out 
1940 and for 1930 were not collected on the same basis. of work who were seeking employment, including new 
“Gainful workers” in 1930 included all persons usually workers who had never held jobs. 


CHILD LABOR FIGURES BY STATES—CU. S.Census—1940) 





















































No. Garnrutty Emptoyep—1940 anv 1930 Composition or Lasor Force—1940 
14 and 15 Years 16 and 17 Years 14 and 15 Years 16 and 17 Years 
Seeking work Seeking work 
In labor | Gainfully | In labor | Gainfully Public Public 
force employed force employed | Employed | emergency Employed | emergency 
1940 1930 1940 1930 work |\Experienced| New work |\Experienced,) New 
workers workers workers workers 
Alabama 13,639 31,837 33,495 53,265 12,183 75 626 755 27,018 1,322 2,658 2,497 
lowa 5,250 5,510 18,666 21,495 4,768 14 221 247 14,237 1,333 1,605 1,491 
Maine 1,067 941 6,728 7,109 679 4 167 217 3,791 448 1,353 1,136 
Maryland 2,867 5,928 18,422 24,169 1,985 28 322 532 11,573 656 2,610 3,583 
Missouri 7,488 11,398 32,284 43,310 5,670 50 624 1,144 20,280 2,765 3,737 5,502 
Montana 630 1,016 3,344 4,351 533 9 41 47 2,052 550 403 339 
North Carolina | 15,344 31,610 46,513 60,926 13,290 83 902 1,069 37,486 1,525 3,984 3,518 
Oregon 1,305 1,654 5,858 7,201 1,089 14 98 104 3,675 774 742 667 
South Carolina 12,512 28,425 31,443 43,908 11,637 52 332 491 27,350 884 1,627 1,582 
Virginia 8,865 10,826 29,675 33,795 7,143 51 617 1,054 21,942 1,166 3,075 3,492 
Washington 1,375 1,941 6,958 9,585 1,174 24 82 95 4,133 1,179 817 829 
Wisconsin 6,104 5,923 19,900 28,407 5,575 33 205 291 14,754 2,248 1,305 1,593 
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HE Volunteer Land Corps* was undoubtedly the most 

carefully planned and supervised of all the many 
projects for placing young people in agricultural work this 
summer. Only boys over 16 and girls over 18 were enrolled; 
candidates were selected from a long list of applicants, 
given a thorough physical examination and warned that 
the work would be hard; farm families were selected with 
equal care and were told what they might expect from 
untrained city youth; in addition a field staff, “mobile 
trouble shooters,’” was employed to keep in touch with the 
student workers and farmers. 

The report of this project is both fascinating and instruc- 
tive. It is not only the story of an experiment on the whole 
successful, but a realistic, and many times humorous, 
account of the difficulties encountered. ‘‘Numerous prob- 
lems were anticipated and they occurred,” says the Report 
with as much eloquence as brevity. 

In all 626 young people were placed, practically all of 
them on individual farms in Vermont. Eighty per cent of 
the recruits were classed as “‘successes,’’ i.e., they made 
good and stuck it out for the full season. The rest left before 
the work was over—of whom 41 had legitimate reasons 
(such as sickness at home) and 89 were “failures” who 
quit or were dismissed for reasons that were their own 
fault or weakness. In addition numerous transfers were 
-made of workers who could not adjust on one farm and 
were tried out elsewhere. Eleven supervisors, about one for 
every 55 placements, were employed and “‘without the field 
staff the plan would have collapsed.” There was a wide 
gulf to bridge between the loquacious Dodger fan from 


CITY YOUTH ON THE FARM 


Brooklyn and the taciturn dairy farmer of Vermont. 

Questionnaires returned at the end of the season from 
204 farmers indicate that 158 had been satisfied with their 
recruit as a worker; 166 thought he was worth the trouble 
and expense involved in taking him; 194 thought the Land 
Corps was doing a worthwhile job; 183 would take a 
recruit again next year and a few others would “‘if I can’t 
find a country boy’’—but only 140 would care to re-employ 
the same recruit they had this year. 

Through stories of individual, placements, daily records 
from supervisors’ notebooks, interviews and letters from 
farmers and young people, there emerges a living picture 
of the experiment—both its achievements and the difficul- 
ties involved in reaching an understanding “‘between these 
city youth and the farm people, who each had many pre- 
conceptions about the other.” 

One thing stands out: if young people from cities are 
to be of real help in wartime agriculture there must be 
(a) very careful selection of workers, (b) very careful 
selection of farms on which they are placed and (c) an 
equally carefully selected field staff for supervision and 
adjustment. 

As Dorothy Thompson, who organized the Volunteer 
Land Corps, commented in a recent newspaper article on 
the plan, ‘‘Like every problem involving the lives and work 
of human beings, the problem of putting adolescents to 
work in an environment strange to them is much more 
complicated than it seems at first sight.” 


1 Report on the Volunteer Land Corps. By Arthur Root. Volunteer Land Corps, 
New York City. 1942. 


CHILD LABOR DAY: January 1, 1943—December 31, 1943 


Special “Days” have so increased in number and have become so commercialized that they have lost much of 
their significance. The National Child Labor Committee, therefore, breaking its custom of over 35 years, has decided 
as a wartime measure to omit a special Child Labor Day observance in 1943. 


Consideration of child labor is more important today than ever. The War has brought new needs and new 
problems. All sorts of proposals to suspend child labor laws “for the duration”’ are being advanced — and acted 


upon. 


Every state, every community, every local organization must be on the alert to protect its children—all the yecr 


round. 


Older boys and girls should be expected to take an active part in our War production program. Under proper 











safeguards and supervision such experience will be beneficial to them. But the increasing trend for high school 
boys and girls.to abandon school entirely for employment and for even younger children to leave school or to 
engage in unsuitable and hazardous work outside of school hours, must be combatted. School is the primary job 
for children under 16 years. Work outside of school hours must be carefully limited both as to the type of work 
and the hours of work. 


The National Child Labor Committee, confronted by a great increase in calls for help and advice, believes that 
it can better expend its funds and the time of its staff members just now by devoting all its energies to meeting 
particular child labor needs, whenever and wherever they arise, than by promoting a general consideration of 
child labor problems on one special day of the year. 


It urges churches, schools, civic organizations.and women's clubs to continue and to intensify their interest 
in child labor. It stands ready, as always, to keep organizations and individuals informed of child labor condi- 
tions and needs in their own particular locality, and to send literature, program suggestions, and exhibit material 
to anyone wishing to arrange a child labor program. 
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